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CLERMONT HERBERT ; 

OR, PRESENTIMENT. 

Continued. 


{t was now. rey ese exerted her powers to alleyiatt hi s 
sorrow, and she dictated the following lines. 


No more shall sweetly, soothing hope, 
Within my aching bosom dwell; 
‘No more shall fancy’s pleasing scope, 
Recall those scenes I love so well, 


No more through pleasure’s devious path, 
Which once gay fancy bade us rove ; 
With thee Ill wander free from care, 
Qur hearts, the seat of genuine love, 


Ah! no, my search for bliss is o’er, 
No more te me this world can give, 
But Hope, that points beyond the tomb, 
Says there with thee, again I’il iive. 


Though fortune here has made me roam, 
And fate, relentless, bade us ta ; 
' Though absent, thon :—Alas! for me, 


You liye within this aching heart. 
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These put carelessly into his pocket-book, nor thought of 
them more; for he was now engaged in thinking how he 
should meet his family. But not one gleam of joy enter- 
ed his heart: and when the vessel east anchor, and he step- 
ped on the ground that gave him birth, he had more the 
appearance of a criminal going into exile, than a man re- 
turning to his friends, loaded with the gifts of fortune: 
and when he walked into Mr. A’s counting-house, the 
clerks gazed at him in mute astonishment, and to his in- 
quiry of ** do you not know me?”’ they replied, the voice 
is Herbert’s, but that is all. The entrance of Mr. A., de- 
terred them from asking any questions:—he looked and 
wondered, till catching Clermont’s hand, he was convinc- 
ed ‘t was indeed himself. But what brought you to En- 
gland? asked he. My father’s death, replied Clermont. 
Your father’s death! echoed Mr. A., why I have heard 
nothing of it. That is strange, then perhaps he recover- 
ed, thought Clermont, and [ will not have his death to an- 
swer for. ‘This relieved his heart of half its load of grief, 
and enabled him to give Mr. A. a circumstantial account 
of his adventures. Why you are a perfect hero, cricd Mr. 
A., we will have you dubbed a knight-errant. Clermont 
laughed. Three days from his landing, saw him safe at 
the door of the parsonage, and the next minute he was em- 
braced by his fond father, while the words, my father, 
my son, was all that could be heard; for Annabella’s cries 
of O my brother! my dear, dear Clermont. Eloisa was 
forgot in the tumult of joy that succeeded: inquiry with- 
out answer, and question without meaning. Well, and 
how did you like America? O donot talk, cried Anna- 
bella, Edward, let me look at him, why how tall and thin 
you are grown, Clermont! have you been sick? This 
question recalled every idea to his memory, and he sighed 
deeply. His father, who from his return, feared he had 
met with a disappointment, frowned at Annabella, and 
changed the discourse ; though the whole evening he evi- 
dently shewed that his mind was labouring under some 
heavy oppression, and his father made him retire early. I 
wonder what ails our Clermont ? said Mrs. Herbert. That 
I will endeavour to find out, said Mr. Herbert, in a few 
days. Ii think you had better not, said his wife, perhaps 
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the girl has jilted him, or he has found she was beneath 
him, in either case, a confession will only mortify him ;— 
this depression will wear off, and he will content himself 
at home. He has money enough now to enable him to set- 
tle in his own country ; therefore it will be the best way 
not to revive America in his mind, and the impression will 
wear off. Mr. Herbert thought she was right, and promis- 
ed never to mention Eloisa to him. The next day she 
bound [Edward and Annabella to the same promise: thus 
did all her plans succeed, and she triumphed in her suc- 
cess. 

Clermont’s first visit was to Belmont Park, where he 
found its mistress, like Juno, majestic, lovely, yet to him 
forbidding. Ah! thought he, how much more desirable a 
companion is my mild, tender Eloisa, than this haughty 
beauty, whoexacts homage as her right, and boldly de- 
mands attention. Matilda now exerted all hor powers to 
amuse him: she had the best horses in the kingdom, and 
was certainly an elegant figure on horseback, in which she 
excelled most of her sex. She now rode out every day, 
and Clermont was forced to attend her: she also delig ated 
in fishing, but he must bait the hook, or she had no suc- 
cess, and at all her balls and suppers, he was master of the 
ceremonies. In this painful slavery he passed a tedious 
year, during which he heard from his friends in America. 
Sarah Wilson was married to a merchant; Johnson bad a 
yourg son, which he called Clermont. But aias! not even 
the name of Eloisa was mentioned: yet was her idea as 

resh in his mind, and as dear to his heart, as the day he 
left America: and in his dreams he nightly beheld her, as 
he used to see her, mild, modest, and unassuming. But 
she is married ere now, sO many charms could not pass 
without admiration and love. But this idea was too pain- 
ful, and he sought refuge from it in the company of Ma- 
tilda. The views he had taken of his favourite scenes in 
and around Philadelphia; six in all, were sent to Liver- 
pool to be framed, before they were put up, so that Matil- 
da had never seen them. She now began to fancy, that 
Clermont either did not love her, or that the difference of 
fortune kept him silent. Surely, thought she, if lie loved, 
he might in the course of one year, have found an oppor- 
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tunity to speak his mind. These her conjectures, were 
freely communicated to Mrs. Herbert, whe began to trem- 
ble for the fate of this her darling scheme. Shenow took 
every Opportunity to extol the virtues of Matilda to him 
in private; from them she turned to her large fortune, 
beauty, and good sense; and concluded with observing, 
that her husband would be the happiest of men. Cler- 
mont thought so too, or said so, yet he had no idea of ever 
being that happy man. But why does she not marry, ma- 
dam ? asked Clermont one day when his mother was con- 
versing as usual. -Why does she not marry, replied his 
mother, looking at him. Ah! poor girl, I fear her feelings 
and her father’s wishes will be both disappointed. Cler- 
mont looked at her surprised, and then asked what her fa- 
ther’s wishes were, or had been? Why my dear son, said 
she, it is time you should know :—but first promise that 
you will not betray the confidence I will place inyou. At 
another time he would have resented such an insult, but 
his curiosity was wound up to the highest pitch; he there- 
fore gave the promise required; when, ina few words, she 
gave him to understand, that it was her love for him, kept 
Matilda single, and that her choice had received the appro- 
bation of her father on his death bed. And will you, my 
son, suffer so fine a woman to waste her youth in vain re- 
grets for you, and thwart the wishes of a man, who loved 
you like a father. Besides, think what fine estate you 
will be master of. Clermont looked at her, and almost 
doubted the evidence of his senses.—Matilda Belmont is 
love with him!—it was impossible! she had not a single 
symptom of love about her, —the whole must be a jest. 
But on his mother’s re-assuring him, and from circum- 
stances which he had not before observed, or not thought 
of, he gave credit to the tale, and determined to visit her 
no more. But a few days made him relinquish that reso- 
lution, for he felt the loss of her company. ‘* Woman, 
the worst,” says a modern writer, ‘‘ has a charm, that in 
a dull howr, rouzes the dormant faculties of man, and 
charms his cares to rest.””, Now Matilda was ene of the 
best of her sex, aud her conversation was sensible, anima- 
ted, and pleasing. Clermont certainly admired her, and 
to know that she loved him, did not lessen her attractions 
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in his eyes: he had become so accustomed to her, that 
her manner no longer disgusted him, and he was more than 
ever in her company. 

Reader, you now, no doubt, begin to fancy my hero 
will descend from the heights of romanee, and become at 
last, a mere man of the world. And then what sort of a 
novel will that be ? asks a tender, love-sick nymph of six- 
teen, whose heart is attracted by every pretty fellow she 
sees, and who expects to have lovers by dozens dying for 
her.— Well, go on, give fancy the reins, and think as you 


please, 
(To be continued.) 





ASINUS versus VALERIAN. 


(Continued.) 


« ]’ll shave him like a punish’d soldier, dry, 


No ‘killing sow shall make so sweet a cry. 
| PEPER PINDAR, 


But to the book again. Gentle reader! you have now 
bad time to determine, whether it lies on a garret window, 
or a stall inthe market. Whether lam some poor wretch- 
ed auther, whom direful poverty compels to write for a 
piece of bread, or some despicable vagabond, without a 
home to lay my head in; who therefore gives vent to his 
Poalignity, in criticising the w®rks of those, who have both 
fame and houses. As to bread, I believe the profits of 
Mrs. Carr’s works, would go but a a small way towards 
providing one half of her correspondents with that needful 
article of sustenance: and she would not be guilty of the 
gross partiality, of giving a piece of bread and butter to 
one, and not to another. And as for malignity; as I ne- 
ver, to ry knowledge, saw Valerian, aud am totally un- 
concious of his having injured me, I must of course pos- 
sess a large share of it. 


“ To show the uniformity of fate, 
That ene so odious, should be born to hate.” 


The book in question, is entitled “* Leisure Hours, ox 
Poetic ¢ffusions,”’ and was, in 1812, published by Hellings 
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and Aitken. For obvious reasons, I forbear mentioning 
the real name of the author: but internal, and other evi- 
dence, concur to convince me, that Valerian ishe. Indeed, 
in the preface, Mr. , Says, that many of them have ap- 
peared over that signature, in different papers: and the si- 
milarity between certain lines in the Poetic Effusions, and 
certain ones published in Vol. 11. No 17, of the Regale, 
said to be * the effusions of the celebrated Joseph Brown, 
upper servant to Baron Leg”—affords indubitable evi- 
dence, that they are all scintillations from the same brilliant 


fancy. Reader, compare them. 


“ To little boys of tender ages, 
I dedicate these easy pages.” 





Tea Tray, page 677. 
‘« At your request, my lovely friend, 
I now the works of Cowper send.” 
Poetic Effusions, page 227. 


He who is not convinced by this, must be more than 
incredulous. In the preface, the author speaking of a cer- 
tain idea,(a very disagreeable one to him and me,) says, it 
** however, affects him in no other manner, than by creat- 
ing a fervent, and, from appearances, he believes, not a 
hopeless desire, that the vitiated taste of his native coun- 
try may be refined;”’ or 
that you should cease to admire such rhymes as Pope and 
Dryden; and begin to eulogize such poets as he and I. In 
this preface, as well as-in his last communication, Valeri- 
an gives us some slight hints, that it was not vanity caus- 
ed him to be anauthor: and hence, my assertion, that v2 
nity and authorship, are reciprocally the cause and effect 
of each other, must be unfounded; for some ambiguous 
expressions of Valerian, bear the allusion with them, that 
it was not the case with him; and who will not give credit 
to the insinuations of Valerian! This assertion was found- 
ed on experience, and as far as I, myself am concerned, is 
strictly true. I must confess, that I have this failing of hu- 
manity. It was vanity first caused me to seize the goose- 
quill, and not malignity or want of bread. ‘Though, per- 
haps, (ifthe truth was known,) the communication which 

appeared in Vol. I. No. 16 of the Tea Tray, was scrib- 
ied for the gratification of an envenomed mind.” I had 
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presented a number of ‘* sublime poems,” to the Court of 
Criticism, which they, after looking over, declared, ‘‘ too 
long” ‘‘ May it please your learned reverences,”’ said I, 

‘* there is not one of them quite as long as Homer’s Illiad, 

or Clermont Herbert. True, said they, but the great 
length of Homer’s f{iliad, is the very reason why we do not 
publish it, and Clermont Herbert, is the principal dish in 
the Regale, the others being intended, merely to fill up the 
Tea Tray. “ But,” said I, “‘ being gencraliy written on 
subjects, and having some small claim to originality; I 
think them quite as good as Valerian’s, Cecilta’s, or Al- 
phonso’s, or I was going on, but the Court stopped 
this unprecedented declaration of vanity and self-suflicien- 
cy: and frowning a most dreadful frown, bade me remem. 
ber the respeet due to the Court; after which, smoothing 
their eyebrows, they said, ‘* To teil the truth, friend Don- 
key, your verses have too few tropes, and too much com- 
mon sense, to be poetry; therefore go home and write 
prose. Finding all remonstrances useless, 1 huddled to- 
getlier my poems, scampered to my lodgings, (1. ¢. to the 
garret or the market place,) seized my stump of a crow’s 
quill, and wrote a piece of prose; being determined to shew 
the world, that though tropes might be the main stamina, 
of poetry, meaning was at least, an ornament toit. “ The 
Court of Criticism had refused some most excellent piec - 
es! Vengeance was then the word, and authors, ( perhaps 
more successful,) Editors, Compositors, Folders, Carri- 
ers, and even Printer’s devils, were all involved in the u- 
miversal wreck, occasioned by my snarling, for my 


** Great revenge has stomach for them all.” 





(To be continued.) 


————_ 


TO THOSE WHO CAN APPLY IT. 


When Slander rears her snaky crest, 
And aims her dart at Virtue’s breast, 
She tries to hide from Reason’s eyes, 
The hand by which the arrow flies. 


Yet shall bright Truth's all-piercing ray; 
Disperse the mists that round her play ; 
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Though veil’d in shades of darkest night, 

Shall drag the lurking fiend to light; 

And while the destin’d victim’s heart 

By conscious innocence protected, 

Unhurt, repels the ehvenomea dart, 

By Time, the fiend shall he detected; 

And Truth shall to the world proclaim, 

The baffied monster’s hateful name. | 


ROBA. 
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THE HARP. No. 6. 
TAKE TIME, AND THINK ABOUT IT. 


YE lasses gay, in beauty’s bloom, 
All blithe and debonair ; 

Think not too boldly I presume, 
In warning thus the fair. 


When beauty rises to the view, 
The men will buzz—ne’er doubt it— 
This maxim mind—when they pursue— 
Take time to think about it. 


When ev;ry flatt’ring art they try, 
And praise your shape and air— 

Your blooming cheeks, and sparkling eye, 
Take heed, dear girls, beware. 


The honey of your rosy lip, 
They’ll strive to gain, ne’er doubt it ; 
Yet ere you let them have a sip, 
Take time and think about it. 


But when the constant lover wooes, 
Endow’d with maaly sense, 
Then listen to his tender vows, 


With trifling vows dispense. 


He’ll scorn to flatter or deceive, 
If worthy—never doubt it ; 

Your hand to such, then freely give, 
Nor think too long about it. 


j MARRIED. 


On Thursday evening, the 14th Sept. by the Rev. Philip F. Mayer, 
Mr. Charles Bignel, capenter, to Miss Mary Kates, all of this city. 
On Thursday evening, the 28th Sept. by the Rev. P. F. Mayer, Mr. 


Dreisbaugh, Merchant, to Miss Maria Eckfelt, daughter of Adam 
Eckfelt, all of this city. 








